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EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIALS OF MARIA FOX. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


1828. First Month 1st, Third day. Alas! 
how little suited to the solemn recollections of the 
season, have been my feelings this day! I rose 
very poorly, and with my mind full of trivial 
cares and vexations, and though my spirits have 
been all the day in a low key, still it has not 
been that profitable sadness, whereby, Solomon 
tells us, the heart is made better. What a copi- 
ous theme for grateful admiration and praise is 
supplied, in the retrospect of the year that has 
passed away,—a year fruitful of events, marked 
by providential mercies and preservations, and 
crowned with rich blessings! I almost shudder 
at the thought of the insensible frame in which 
my heart has witnessed its close, and entered on 
a new one, that presents a prospective view of 
no less interest and importance. 

23d, Fourth day. Much affected by reading 
the “ Suttees’ Cry to Britain,” a small pamphlet 
lately published by a missionary, for some years 
resident in India. It is an appeal to Britain, on 
behalf of the numerous and feeble victims of a 
barbarous superstition, annually immolated on 
the funeral pile, with their deceased husbands. 
Oh! that the hearts of professing Christians, 
calling themselves followers of a most merciful 
and compassionate Saviour, were more generally 
alive to these things, that we, the highly favoured 
inhabitants of this happy, this enlightened coun- 
try, were but thoughtful of those, who thus sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, and who 
seem as the prey of the devourer, in every possi- 
ble sense. Surely we ought to bear them on our 
hearts before that God a heareth prayer, and 
who has declared, that “ for the oppression of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, He will arise.” 

Second Month 17th, First day. Whilst my 
Kind attendants were at meeting this morning, 


my mind was led to adore the mercy of the Lord 
Jehovah, and to praise his great and ever worthy 
name, in a review of his wonderful dealings with 
me, a poor, weak, unworthy creature, surely one 
of the lowest in his family. My feelings of men- 
tal as well as bodily weakness, can be only fully 
comprehended by Him, who perfectly knoweth 
our frame, and understandeth the extent of our 
frailty and infirmities. He doth not forsake those 
who put their trust in Him ;—He gives them, at 
seasons, tears to drink in great measure, till they 
are ready to say, in the prophetic words of the 
psalmist, “I have eaten ashes like bread, and 
mingled my drink with weeping;”’ yet is He 
graciously pleased to reveal Himself, from time 
to time, as their stay and their shield, enabling 
them reverently and thankfully to believe, that 
the support which has hitherto been so merciful- 
ly extended, will be continued to the end, as 
well as to acknowledge, in deep prostration of 
soul, that where tribulation abounded, consolation 
did at times still more abound, through the ten- 
der mercy of Him, who, Himself, “hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” ‘“ My soul, 
wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is 
from Him.” 

22d, Sirth day. I was silently led to medi- 
tate on the universality of that love, which, 
when it is shed abroad in the heart, expands and 
enlarges it, until it can comprehend the whole 
human family in its wide embrace,—knowing no 
limits to its efforts of benevolence, whilst any 
ability remains. That beautiful parable was for- 
cibly brought to my remembrance, wherein our 
blessed Lord strikingly illustrates his second great 
commandment, and replies to the inquiry of the 
lawyer, “‘ Who is my neighbour ?” and a fervent 
prayer was raised in my soul, to be brought more 
and more into the spirit of it. With regard to 
ourselves, I greatly desire to order that small part 
of our affairs which comes under my immediate 
management, with discretion ; and to be enabled 
to fill up, with propriety, my duties to my beloved 
husband and to society at large ; to guard care- 
fully against the introduction of any unnecessary 
expenditure, that may tend, in the smallest de- 
gree, to add to the exertions of my dear S. in the 
pursuit of business, and, at the same time, to be 
found ready “ to do good and to communicate,” 
remembering that “with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased,” and that He who spake as never 
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man spake, hath pronounced it “ more blessed to | towards those who put their trust in Him befor. 
give than to receive.” the sons of men; how he watches over and pre- 
Seventh Month 6th, First day. On looking | serves these, how He keeps them as the apple of 
into my book, I find a month has elapsed since | | his eye, and, in seasons of conflict and dismay 
wrote, and the inquiry naturally suggests itself, enables them to repose on the sufficiency of His 
what has it produced of profitable improvement ? | own power. 
The mind, occupied with a variety of interesting| 1829. First Month 1st, Fifth day. With 
claims, and often absorbed too much by trifles, | the commencement of a new year, may I be per: 
passes on through the chequered scene of life, | mitted to find a renewal of strength, to “ press 
alternately enlivened and depressed ;—sometimes | toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
ruffed by outward circumstances, and again} of God in Christ Jesus!’ Oh! for more oj 
smoothed into a calm; but what traces has it re- | holy watchfulness, of abounding diligence, of fer. 
ceived or retained of that, which is permanently | vent supplications, that we may be found faithfy! 
conducive to its highest interests ? in all those duties which the Lord is calling for 
Twelfth Month 4th, Fifth day. Found a) at our hands ; and whatever may be the trials 
sweetness in meditating on the third of Colos-| permitted us in the course of another year, may 
sians, twelfth verse. “ Put on, therefore, as the | we be enabled to receive all with filial submission, 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, | and a reference to that merciful Hand which dis. 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meckness, long- | poses events, not according to our frail and erring 
suffering ; forbearing one another and forgiving | judgment, but according to the counsel of His 
one another, if any man have a quarrel against | own all-perfect will. 
any, even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” To M. B 


The fore part of it was so present to me both last / | 
evening and this morning, that I was induced to Wellington, Second month, 1829. 
My Dear Frrenp,—I believe I need make no 


refer to the place, and found the subsequent verses b 
not less adapted to the feelings of my mind ; | ®pology for the freedom of addressing a few lines 
“And above all these things, put on charity, | t© thee, at the moment of thy departure. Thou 
which is the bond of perfectness; and let the | Wilt not wonder jthat I take a lively Interest in 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which also thy journey, or that I am anxious you may derive 
ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful.” | mutual comfort and strength from your associa- 
“ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all tion, through the diversified scenes it may offer. 
inthe name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to It is truly pleasant to me that my dear S. is to 
God and the Father by Him.”’ Precious word have thy company, and I trust thou wilt he help- 
of exhortation ! may it be deeply engraven on | ful to him, not only in those pursuits which are 
my heart, that whatever I may meet with in the | the immediate object of your journey, but be also 
way of temptation, or of the buffetings of the | enabled to enter with him into secret exercise of 
enemy, my soul may be kept in the quict habita- | spirit, for the blessing of peace and preservation. 
tion. “‘When He giveth quietness, whe then can | Of this, the humble believer in the Lord Jesus 
make trouble ?” and this quiet, the Lord will give | feels himself peculiarly in need, when his lot is 
to those who are stayed on Him. All we hear and | cast amongst such as lightly esteem or deny that 
all we see,seem only to deepen the conviction, holy Name, which he finds to be the only sure 
that the call to us is to detach ourselves from the refuge. You will, no doubt, meet with many Ir 
pursuit of temporal good, beyond that moderate | religious, as well as some religious persons, with 
supply which is sufficient for the circumscribed | whose different states your minds will be affected. 
desires of a heart chiefly set upon things that are | I know it is my dear husband’s earnest desire, 
eternal. If we may be carried safely through the | and believe it will also be thine, so to be pre- 
remainder of our pilgrimage, and know the best | served in watchful fear, as that you show your- 
blessing to rest upon our precious child, we shall | selves, by the powerful testimony of example, on 
have abundant cause to praise that great Name the Lord’s side. It is declared of the Lord, con- 
which hath done wonderfully for us. cerning his little, lowly, dependent ones, that they 
28th, First day. Read, in the memoir of | should be as a dew from Him, in the midst of 
Rich. Jordan, some account” of his danger and| many people. The principle by which these are 
remarkable preservation, on a voyage from Bor- | governed, is diffusive in its nature, though often 
deaux to England, about the year 1801. The | almost imperceptible in its operation, and is else- 
officers and crew of the vessel, were a profane set | where compared to the little leaven in the three 
of men, to whom this humble and devoted servant | measures of meal; so that by endeavouring to 
of the Lord Jesus was an object of scorn and | dwell deep, and seeking daily supplies from the 
derision; but in the hour of imminent peril, | one inexhaustible fountain, I cannot doubt but 
when death stared them in the face, they were | you will be enabled as you pass along, although 
compelled to acknowledge that the Lord was with | your object is of a commercial nature, to cast 
him, and were most anxious for his prayers. My | what may be compared to a little of the precious 
soul was contrited within me, in beholding the | seed, in places where the state of religion and 
mercy and the faithfulness of the Lord Jehovah, morals is lamentably low, and where infidelity, 
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d_ profli abound. Having myself 
ed Little oF the depressing effect of that 
moral and spiritual darkness, by which the travel- 
ler at times finds himself surrounded, I am per- 
haps the more able to sympathize with you, and 
the more solicitous that you may be inwardly 
refreshed by Him, who is Himself light, and in 
whom is no darkness at all. 

Third Month 11th, Fourth day. Oh! the 
perilous situation of those who are in conspicuous 
stations! How are these set as a mark for the 
archers! Against these, the enemy of souls,’who 
is the betrayer and accuser of the brethren, 
directs his deadliest shafts, and seeks to effect 
their overthrow, with a cruelty like that of the 
great dragon, mentioned in the Apocalypse, who, 
with his tail, drew down the stars of heaven. 
There is no safe state or situation, but that of be- 
ing hid in the cleft of the rock, sheltered under 
the overshadowing wing of ancient and everlast- 
ing goodness. May it be the daily prayer of our 
souls, to be kept little and low, and so to be sub- 
jected to the discipline of the cross of Christ, that 
self, in its various shapes and subtle workings, 
may die daily; for truly in us, that is, in our 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing. May we be so 
deeply impressed with the deceitfulness of our 
own hearts, and the power of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, that whilst we humbly believe, the 
saints may be “ kept by the power of God, through 
faith, unto salvation,” we may constantly remem- 
ber the injunction of our blessed Lord, ‘“* Watch 
ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 

[To be continued.) 





GREAT PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


M. Visschers, President of the Brussels Peace 
Society and of the last Congress of Brussels, then 
addressed the meeting. As President of the 
Peace Congress of last year at Brussels, I have 
(said he) to make a report of the various mea- 
sures taken in accordance with the desire of that 
assembly. Already has the concurrence of all 
civilized nations been given to the abolition of 
the slave trade, and to various ameliorations of 
the lot of humanity, but other evils still remain 
without a remedy, and in this view they have 
tendered us the hand of friendship and aid in 
drawing still more close the bonds which should 
unite all the creatures of one universal and all- 
merciful God. The Brussels Congress in 1848 
was the first ground taken by the apostles of 
peace of every country on the continent of Europe, 
and from it emanated four resolutions—the con- 
demnation of war, the establishment of interna- 
tional arbitration, the adoption of an international 
code of law, and finally, general disarmament. 
Conformably with the views of Congress the pre- 
sident and vice presidents of this solemn union 
went to London, and presented to the Prime 
Minister an address, embodying the resolutions. 
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The reception of Lord John Russell testified the 
sympathy of the Cabinet of England for the peace 
of the world. Not long after the great question 
was introduced into the British Parliament, a 
man of a mind not to be subdued by difficulties, 
but whose energy and talent only shone out the 
more brightly by opposition, and who had but 
recently come out victorious from a struggle in 
which the most powerful interests of England 
were arrayed against him—Richard Cobden— 
and whom we feel proud of having as one of our 
vice-presidents, became the champion of interna- 
tional arbitration. Previously to this, in the 
United States, M. Legare, who was associated 
with us at Brussels, had proclaimed in Congress 
that the idea of universal peace sheltered under 
the wgis of the laws was the “ beau ideal’ of 
society, and that the present disposition of men’s 
minds presaged its advent. Several of the states, 
and some other members of Congress, have sup- 
ported the same views. The Constituent Assem- 
bly of France has also heard, from the lips of our 
colleague, M. Francisque Bouvet, an eloquent 
and sympathetic appeal for the formation of an 
universal congress for the purpose of universal 
peace. What are the ends of the friends of uni- 
versal peace? They are equality of right be- 
tween nations, respect of their laws, and the 
triumph of justice. And what are the means 
they propose ? The creation of international in- 
stitutions, the development of public right, and 
the amelioration of the intercourse between na- 
tions. I have been present, gentlemen, at large 
meetings in London, Birmingham, and Manches- 
ter, and everywhere the public feeling is with the 
apostles of universal peace. Societies have been 
formed, and petitions containing 200,000 signa- 
tures have been presented to the British Parlia- 
ment; and, more than all this, the motion of 
Mr. Cobden obtained a support in the House of 
Commons of sevent y-nine votes, while the Corn- 
law Abolition Bill, at its first introduction, num- 
bered only fourteen suffrages. In the United 
States an immense movement in our favour is 
on foot, the chiefs of which it will not be neces- 
sary to particularize when I name as their leader 
Elihu Burritt. I need not trace the history of 
peace societies, which having had birth in the 
United States, have been fostered in England, 
and are now gaining strength and maturity in 
many countries of Europe. The ocean has been 
no barrier to the energies of our friends, and not 
only England, but the United States, have sent 
forth to us our brethren to aid in one common 
labour of universal benevolence. France has 
welcomed us to its capital, and the whole universe 
looks on with approval. Our principles, but 
lately deemed Utopian, are now felt to be of press- 
ing necessity, and our exertions must be increased 
to meet it. 

John Burnet next rose. He commenced by 
expressing the satisfaction he felt at seeing so 
large an assembly before him ; it was a practical 
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land were natural enemies. 


Why should they be otherwise ? 


peace to do? 
were against the use of arms in any case. 


any shape. 
to do? 
by arbitration. 


character—to persons naturally opposed to them. 


settle matters amicably. But look at wars in 


the justice of the cause involved? Did not the 


troops, and even the force and speed of the forces, 


tice of the cause for which the contest was entered 
on? It was, consequently, logical to suppose 
that arbitration would be a fairer mode of decid- 
ing differences than any recourse to arms. But 
let itnot be supposed that arbitration was a novel 
mode of deciding matters in dispute. All nations 
had made use of it in their time, and even the 
most barbarous thought of war only when amica- 
ble means had failed. What were the decisions 
of courts of law but methods of arbitration? He 
maintained that by such a plan as arbitration, 
men’s interests, their treasures, and their blood 
could most surely be saved. 
men of information in Belgium, France, the 
United States, and England, joined together firm- 
ly to carry out the objects of the Peace Society, 
the result would not long be doubtful. He re- 
joiced to see the numerous assemblage of French- 
men now present, and he much regretted his 
inability to address them in their native language. 
The ornaments of the Salle also gave him great 
pleasure, for he there saw the flags of England 
and France together, not arranged in hostile array 
against each other, but entwined together in 
tokens of peace, aud as ornaments to a room in 
which the inhabitants of the respective countries 
were assembled to devise and propagate the 
means of promoting universal peace amongst 
them. The time would come when nations would 
only be regarded as great in proportion to their 
advancement in the arts of peace and civilization. 
Henry Vincent said, he wished to call the at- 
tention of the Congress to the necessity of avoid- 
ing, at present, all discussion on matters of detail. 
Such matters could be better entered upon in a 
smaller meeting. He desired, however, to answer 
the doubt which had been expressed of arbitration 
not being a practical matter. 
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refutation of the assertion that France and Eng- 
He maintained that 
they ought rather to be considered natural friends. 
Why should 
any one have his next door neighbour his enemy ? 
But, it was asked, what were the advocates of 
Were they to take away arms from 
others and keep them for themselves? No; they 
He 
and his friends were altogether against war in 
What, then, did the society propose 
It proposed to have all disputes settled 
They did not, in making that 
proposition, intend asking the belligerent parties 
to submit their disputes to persons of unfriendly 


No; but to well-instructed arbitrators—to per- 
; P 

sons whose knowledge of the subjects under dis- 
pute would only. be surpassed by their desire to 
general: did they always terminate according to 


skill of the captains and the strength of the 


do more in deciding warlike affairs than the jus- 


He believed that if 





He would ask if 








it was not arbitration which eventually decided 
all questions in dispute ? Battles might be fought 
and enemies conquered, but, in the end, the arti. 
cles of peace were of necessity settled by the 
diplomatic means. What he desired to see was, 
arbitration before, rather than after hostilities, 
He then went on to declare, that there was no 
question which was gaining ground so rapidly on 
the public mind, as that of the necessity and ad. 
vantages of peace. How could it be otherwise 
when such men as Richard Cobden and several 
eminent members of the Legislative Assemb| 
were engaged in advocating such principles ? He 
then spoke strongly against the evils of war, and 
recommended the Congress to refuse to discuss 
all resolutions that could in any way offend the 
public feeling of the people of Paris. He con- 
cluded :— 

That steam power that wafted us in one day 
from London to Paris is our friend—it breaks 
down the barriers of distance and time—it runs 
nation into nation, annihilating and scattering na- 
tional hatreds around it. Be cheerful, then : all 
modern influences'are with us ; and this Congress 
will aid in blending the moral power of France 
and England'together, until these great nations 
are united in the holy resolve to give, by the force 
of their example and teaching, civilization and 
peace to the world. We shall surmount all diffi- 
culties and conquer all prejudices, and enter even 
the true Utopia, by basing all our aspirations upon 
the progressive characteristics of our noble race. 

On the second day of the session M. Coquerel, 


representative of the people, came forward. One 


subject, he said, had much struck him, in con- 
sidering the circumstances connected with the 
present meeting. Here were 700 or 800 Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, who had left their own 


countries to bear testimony to their faith in the 


blessings of peace. A Congress representing the 
principal states of Europe, had come together to 
concoct the best measures to carry out their prin- 
ciples; and where had they thought fit to fix 
their place of meeting ? In Paris, the centre of 
the most military nation in the world, where the 
noblest triumphal arch in existence was to be 
seen, and which had been erected in commemora- 
tion of the brilliant career of the greatest French 
captain of modern days; where a gallery had 
been formed with the significant title of the Musee 
des Batailles—it was in such a city that the 
friends of peace had come to proclaim their prin- 
ciples. He maintained that such an act was ex- 
emplificative of great courage; it showed that 
they had faith in the final success of their ideas, 
that they believed them to be based on truth. The 
object of the society was to induce all nations to 
adopt the principles of peace, and to settle their 
disputes by means of arbitration ; and in order 
to carry out that idea, the second resolution pro- 
posed as a necessary measure that a general dis- 
arming should be agreed to. It should be borne 
in mind that this course was to apply not only to 
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Europe, but to the whole world. France was 
essentially an inventive nation, and amongst 
others she had invented that of permanent armies. 
It was in 1139, at the general states of Orleans, 
under Charles VIL, that this step was decided 
on. And yet paradoxical as might appear the 
assertion, this was the first step, though a very 
remote one, towards universal peace. Before that 
period every man was a soldier, as the feudal sys- 
tem was then in all its vigor, and each chief was 
obliged to be at all times prepared to furnish his 
contingent of men. The act of establishing a 
permanent army lessened the number of soldiers 
previously existing, since in place of all being 
soldiers only a certain number was kept. Now 
the object was to go still further—it was to dis- 
arm the army of itself. What was it that consti- 
tuted a soldier? Did a gun and a knapsack 
make a foot-soldier, or a horse and helmet a horse 
one? No; there was something more than that 
required—there was the dicipline and instruc- 
tion, without which he could do but little. If the 
objects of the society were carried oui, all that 
preparation would be rendered unnecessary. It 
was said that these objects were impossible to be 
carried out. But why should that be affirmed, 
or, if affirmed, believed, when it was notorious 
that when Christianity had commenced its career, 
it had also been declared that its success was im- 
possible; it had been the same with the system 
of feudality, which, in its day, was looked on as 
impossible to be altered. The system of slavery 
had also been held by the greatest philosophers, 
Plato and Aristotle, as absolutely indispensable, 
and its abolition as impossible. Yet had not all 
these impossibilities successively yielded to the 
strenuous efforts of enlightened and determined 
minds? It would be the same in the course of 
time with the disarming of armed forces, and he 
could not but imagine that a very considerable 
a, ay had been made, when at such a meeting 
as the present, the chairman was supported on the 
one side by a protestant clergyman, and on the 
other by a venerable cure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He thought that France ought to give 
the example of the general disarming. Practical 
minds had already effected, as it were, the apo- 
theosis of peace. The state of things of which 
that was the type must surely, in the end, become 
the moral situation of the world. God had estab- 
lished Christianity as the religion of peace and 
good-will towards men. 


[Conclusion next week.] 


utmost moment to us individually, that our ac- 
tions be conformed to the perfect standard of 
the gospel, and assurediy we may thus hope most 
efficiently to act our part in the great work of 
human improvement. But to those who, like 
John Woolman, are oppressed by a sense of 
“‘ the misery of their fellow creatures, separated 
from the Divine harmony,” it may afford some 
consolation to believe, that through the indi- 
rect as well as the immediate operations of Chris- 
tian principles, the world is preparing for better 
times. 

The true progress of civilization is the result 
of Christianity; and the blending of interests, the 
mutual dependence of classes and races of men 
upon each other, increase, but in a tenfold ratio, 
with social improvement. While masses of men 
continue to act under the blinding influence of 
passion, there will be no end to violence and 
rapine; but as the interests which are jeoparded 
by these vices become more complicated, it will 
be less easy to indulge them. We shall greatly 
err, if, like an eloquent advocate of reform in our 
own time, we attempt to calculate the period 
when civilization shall put an end to war. Yet 
we do but take a comprehensive view of the 
operation of the beneficent principles of our reli- 
gion, when we affirm that, indirectly as well as 
immediately, they are constantly hastening that 
day. 

haiti the examples of the influence of social 
progress in promoting those results which Chris- 
tianity would directly effect, is the important 
bearing which economical questions now exert in 
maintaining the peace of Europe. The interests 
which connect England with France, for instance, 
are now far too serious to be put at hazard, be- 
cause an hereditary enmity once subsisted be- 
tween them. When we contrast the eagerness 
with which Great Britain plunged into the wars 
of the first French revolution, and the wariness 
with which she now eschews all such unprofitable 
contests, we are brought to the conclusion that 
both the vastness of her debt, and the necessities 
of her commerce, are leading her into the adoption 
of more Christian practices, even though their 
origin may not be very obviously traceable to 
Christian principles. 

In a late number of the Review, was a letter 
from Samuel Gurney, on the financial position of 
England, as constituting an argument in favour of 
a reduction of military expenditure. The publi- 
cation of this letter created no little sensation in 
London, an evidence of which will be found in 
the remarks upon it which appeared in the 
‘“‘ Times,” and which are subjoined. No where 
is the influence of the newspaper press more 
powerful than in ons because it is no where 
more free, and at the same time less licentious. 
Nor is there any English journal which exerts 
nearly so commanding an influence as the Times. 
It was, we believe, in reference to the extraordi- 
nary power which this paper wielded, that the 









































For Friends’ Review. 
SAMUEL GURNEY’S LETTER. 


_ Apart from the direct influence of Christianity 
in checking the evils resulting from the indulgence 
of the passions, it is obvious that other causes 
which can be traced finally to the same divine 
source, are slowly but constantly acting to bring 
about similar effects. It is, doubtless, of the 
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witty remark was originally made that “ the press 
was the fourth estate in the realm.”’ Strongly 
conservative, looking with distrust upon all popu- 
lar movements, and upon most of the philanthro- 
pic efforts of our day, and especially disposed to 
amuse itself with the late Peace Convention at 
Paris, the concurrence of this journal in the es- 
sential point involved in the letter alluded to, is 
a remarkable concession of the vast importance 
which circumstances have given to financial 
questions, in the wealthiest and most powerful 
nation which has ever exerted an influence in the 
affairs of men. C. 


From the London Times. 


Among the various speeches and documents 
elicited by the late Peace Convention, was one 
which possesses peculiar claims to attention, and 
happens also to contain some expressions of a very 
startling import. Mr. Samuel Gurney, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, holds the doctrine 
of Peace, and his opinions on this subject neces- 
sarily assume a dogmatic and controversial char- 
acter. His objections to armaments are referred to 
his creed. But Mr. Samuel Gurney has another 
capacity, in which he is supposed to act and talk 
more by calculation than theological bias. He is 
a banker and bill broker, and is believed to be 
singularly prudent and successful in that business. 
That he has had an extensive experience is evi- 
dent enough, nor is there the least doubt that he 
has turned it to the proper account. As to the 
only remaining point, whether he can be trusted 
when he offers to others the benefit of his judg- 
ment, probably there is no one in this metropolis 
who would venture to moot that question. It is, 
then, the first bill-broker in the land, and a man 
of his word, who says— 


“In respect of my own country, I more boldly 
assert that it is my judgment that unless she 
wholly alters her course in these respects, bank- 
ruptcy will ultimately be the result. We have 
spent from fifteen to twenty millions sterling per 
annum for warlike purposes since the peace of 
1815, Had that money been applied to the dis- 
charge of the National Debt, by this time it would 
have been nearly annihilated ; but if our military 
expenditure be persisted in, and no reduction of 
our National Debt take place, at a period of our 
history certainly characterized by very fair pros- 
perity and general political calm, how is it to be 
expected that the amount of revenue will be main- 
tained in a time of adversity, which we must from 
time to time anticipate in our future history ? 
Should such adversity come upon us, I venture 
to predict tliat our revenue will not be maintain- 
ed, nor the dividends paid, unless more efficient 
means be taken to prevent such a catastrophe in 
these days of prosperity and peace.” 

This is a very grave prophecy, and it is no 
inconsiderable oracle which has pronounced it. 
Lombard street is the Delphi of commerce. Mr. 
S. Gurney has had to do with indebted men and 


estates. He knows the history of many incum. 
brances. He has seen the vast mortgage lying 
like an incubus on the resources of nature and 
the energy of man. He has traced the slow but 
sure drain of a fixed interest paid out of a fluctu- 
ating and perhaps a falling revenue. He has 
watched the debtor struggling for many years, and 
just keeping afloat, till there comes some extraor- 
dinary aggravation of his burdens, and then down 
he goes. He has noticed that the chapter of acci- 
dents is more fertile in disaster than relief, and 
in the long run tells against the debtor. From 
what has come under his own observation in the 
exercise of his private profession, he draws a po- 
litical inference. Unless the nation pays off its 
debt while it can, the day will come when it can- 
not, and when it will find even the interest of that 
debt too much for its revenue. The prediction 
is so serious and so unambiguously expressed, 
that if it were found in the lucubrations of a mere 
pamphleteer, it would be thought an exaggerated 
alarm, or a mischievous suggestion. ‘There are 
those who think the mere mention of National 
Bankruptcy treason and rebellion, and who feel 
a patriotic shudder at the word “ sponge.” We 
own to a degree of this antipathy ourselves, and 
candidly confess that had we read the passage 
we have quoted without knowing the author, we 
should have conceived an unfavourable opinion, 
not so much of his judgment as of his delicacy 
and tact. But the name at the foot of the letter 
is a sufficient reply to any such suspicions. It is 
Samuel Gurney who tells us that if we persist in 
our present course, and do not avail ourselves of 
our comparative prosperity to pay off our debt, 
a time of adversity will come, when we shall be 
bankrupt. 

It is a hard saying, but nevertheless a true 
one, and, however we may dislike the obtrusion 
of such unpleasant thoughts, we cannot dispel 
them. Indeed, our readers will remember that 
we have repeatedly said the same in substance 
ourselves. Not to reduce debt, we have said, is 
to increase it. Debt is ultimate insolvency. 
Bankruptcy is revolution. ‘These are topics we 
have often urged, and we applied them to France 
and her deperate finances long before the starv- 
ing inhabitants of the faubourgs set Europe in a 
flame. ‘The French Revolution is a very near 
event. Proximus ardet. It is evident that 
France has hitherto only aggravated her financial 
difficulties by revolution. She has only widened 
the gap between her income and her expenditure. 
She has “put on the screw,” but in vain. A 
large military force, we read to-day, is employed 
in collecting the 45 centimes additional added 
last March twelve month to the direct taxation, 
while government is endeavouring to borrow at a 
high rate of interest. But France is only before 
us on the same path. Within three years we 
have added twelve millions to our debt, and have 
barely attained, if we have attained, an equilibrium 
between our incomings and our outgoings. At 
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the present moment, therefore, we are at a stand- 
still, with a debt, the interest of which is about 
£20,000,000 per annum. But is it reasonable, 
is it possible to suppose that we can maintain this 
equilibrium? Any one of many very probable 
casualties may compel a sudden increase of ex- 
penditure, and hurl the State another step in the 
downward course to bankruptcy. War is not the 
only danger, nor isincreased expenditure. There 
are other less violent changes which might ren- 
der, the present taxation intolerable. 

Of course there is a bright side as well asa dark 
side to the prospect before us. The embarrassed 
trader hopes for a god-send, and perhaps it comes. 
We may have our windfalls. It has even been 
suggested that a great depreciation of the valua- 
ble metals would proportionally reduce the pres- 
sure of our debt, which is a metallic undertaking. 
After borrowing in a dear market we may pay in 
a cheap one. But such aresult is much too pro- 
blematic, not to say romantic, to be allowed a 
place in our financial speculations. The most 
rational supposition is, that the currency will re- 
main in all our time much as it is now, and that 
there will be no change of any kind in our favour. 
In other respects, experience teaches us to expect 
a change for the worse. Changes generally are 
for the worse. Should the year 1850 produce 
any great event, it will most probably be an ex- 
pensive one. Even in private life, unexpected 
bequests, lucky windfalls, profitable discoveries 
and sudden promotions, are very rare, compared 
with the generally adverse tendency of events. 
States are still less in the way of luck. Theirs 
is an almost uniform pull against difficulties. It 
would, therefore, be as imprudent as it would 
certainly be impious, to expect some extraordinary 
relief from our national burdens. For this relief 
we must look to ourselves, and unless we begin 
betimes to help ourselves, and pay our debt like 
men, we shall be bankrupt. So says Samuel 
Gurney, and so say we also. May it not be in 
our time that Pennsylvania shall be enabled to 
retort the charge of repudiation ! But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that it is a species of repu- 
diation to suffer our debt to outgrow our power 
of repayment, and to bequeath to our posterity a 
task which we thereby confess to be impossible. 





THE MEETING HOUSE CELLAR. 


The subsequent account, received from a friend 
in New York, manifests the solicitude of our 
ancestors of the last age, to prevent their testi- 
mony against war from being sullied by any por- 
tion of gain arising from the occupancy of their 
houses for military purposes. John Woolman, 
at an earlier day, exhibited a similar conscien- 
tiousness in regard to the board of a military man 
who was quartered upon him.—Ep. 

When the British troops were in New York, 
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they took possession of Friend’s New Meeting 
House in Pearl street, and occupied the cellar 
as a store fur the use of the army, paying to a 
Friend in the city, a sum of money as rent 
therefor. This information was communicated 
to the Yearly Meeting, by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, and caused much uneasiness to Friends. 

1780. A committee was appointed to return 
the money from whence it came, and report next 
year. 

1781. The committee informed the Yearly 
Meeting that they had endeavoured to return the 
money, by offering it to the commissary of the 
office from whence it was received; but that he 
refused to receive it. Two Friends were appoint- 
ed to prepare an essay, setting forth the reasons 
why they could not accept said money, who pre- 
sented one at a future sitting :— 

To Commissary General Wier. 

This short representation respectfully sheweth, 
that whereas some time since, some members of 
our Society, from a misapprehension of being 
authorized to superintend the New Meeting 
House, and the appurtenances thereof, belonging 
to said people in New York, did receive from thee 
and thy predecessor, in behalf of our society, a 
sum of money for the use of the cellar of said 
house, with which, when the meeting became ac- 
quainted, an uneasiness arose on considering that, 
by receiving such monies, the testimony we as a 
people believe ourselves called on to bear to the 
world against wars and fightings, was nearly 
affected, and accordingly did at our last Yearly 
Meeting appoint two Friends to return said money, 
who reporting to us, that they had made an offer 
of the same, and that thou, as thy accounts were 
settled and sent home, declined havingany thing 
more to do with it; now that we may cot appear 
too tedious, we have this short request to make, 
that thou would be pleased (for the matter is a 
conscientious scruple, and respects our testimony 
for the Prince of Peace,) to undo the matter if it 
can be in such manner as to give relief to our 
minds, and clear the society from an imputation 
of inconsistent conduct with our peaceable prin- 
ciples, known to the world against war, and we 
shall esteem it an act of kindness, and subscribe 
ourselves thy respectful Friends. 

Signed by order of the meeting aforesaid, this 
28th day of 5 mo. 1781. 

The same Friends were continued, to deliver 
said minutes to Commissary Wier, and proceed 
in the case as they thought proper. 

1782. The committee reported they had de- 
livered the representation as directed. “It appear- 
ed to be kindly taken, but he informed us that 
the documents and receipts were transmitted 
home, and therefore it was not in his power to 
answer our desire ; therefore we concluded to lay 
the matter before the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London, desiring them to make application to 
return the money, (which we sent,) and take up 
the receipts, as to them may appear proper.” 
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1784. “The committee produced an account 
from the Meeting for Sufferings held in London, 
informing, that after having in vain used their 
endeavours to obtain the vouchers given for the 
money, they had paid it into the Exchequer, and 
that the following tally was received, containing 
in substance what was entered on the Exchequer 
books—viz: ‘Paid by the Society of Friends, 
called Quakers, of New York, in America, by 
the hands of Daniel Mildred, being money they 
had received for rent of their Meeting House, 
which had been appropriated to the use of the 
army; as such they could not retain it consist- 
ently with their religious testimony against war ; 
which tally we are informed will cause the 
vouchers to be given up when they come to hand, 
on application.” 

This being satisfactory to the meeting, the 
same Friends were desired to inform them thereof. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1849. 








It is not improbable that some of our readers 
may conclude, that more space has been allotted, 
in our columns, to the speeches delivered at the 
recent Congress at Paris, than belongs to a subject 
so well understood among us, as the excellency of 
peace. It is not to be supposed that the readers of 
the Review require either the facts or the argu- 
ments of the Parisian orators, to convince them of 
the inconsistency of war with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or with the true grandeur of nations. It is, 
however, interesting to observe the progress of pub- 
lic opinion on this important subject. If we inquire 
how it has happened, that while the miseries of 
war are universally acknowledged and deplored, so 
large a portion of the products of industry should 
be appropriated to its support, and the skilful and 
successful warrior hailed as the benefactor of his 
country, we shall probably find the cause to be 
that public opinion vaguely assigns.to the achieve- 
ments of war, the preservation of the blessings of 
peace. 

Military operations are viewed in the light of dis- 
agreeable remedies for still greater evils. Peace is 
the ostensible object of war itself. War is no lon- 
ger applauded for its own sake ; but for the advan- 
tages which it is supposed to secure. The humble 
disciples of a meek and merciful Saviour have long 
since proclaimed the doctrine of peace and goed 
will to men, in opposition to the policy of the world. 
But the proceedings of our day, and particularly 
those of the Congress at Paris, furnish ground of 
hope that the attention of statesmen is likely to be 
more effectually directed than it has hitherto been, 
to a mode of conducting the intercourse and adjust- 
ing the conflicting interests of nations, upon princi- 
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ples compatible with the civilization which the 
Christian religion has introduced, and is spreading 
in the world. 





Marrrep,—On the 19th ult., at Friends’ North 


Meeting in Weare, N.H., Davip Gove to Mary 
P. CuasE. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting, Milford, Wayne co., 
Indiana, on Fifth day, the 6th ult., Tuomas Newsy 





Drep,—On the 22d of 8th mo. last., at her late re- 


sidence, Hyde Parke, after a lingering illness, Ma- 
TILDA 
Creek Monthly Meeting, N. Y., in the 88th year of 
her age. 


OLEMAN, a valuable member and Elder of 


——, On the 5th of 6th mo. last, at his residence 


in Pittstown, Rensselaer county, N. Y., in the 42d 
year of his age, NatHan Hunt, a member of Sara- 
toga Monthly 
suming in his deportment, and a lover of retirement; 
devoting a portion of each day to the solemn duty 
of waiting upon the Lord. Du 


Meeting. He was meek and unas- 


ring his illness his 
wife remarked that she ho he felt the blessed 
Saviour near. He feelingly replied, ‘‘1 do, I do, 
His arm is underneath for my support. He maketh 
hard things easy for me, and so he will for thee. 
Let us rejoice in the Lord, and in every thing give 
A short time before his close, he said, 
“T see nothing in my way. All is peace and love.” 


——,'At the residence of his father, in Newburgh, 
N. Y., on the 22d of 8th mo. last, after an illness 


of a few hours, ZepHantaH BirpsaL1, in the 26th 
zenr of his age. 


A member of Marlborough 
lonthly Meeting. 


——, At the residence of her son-in-law, Blakey 


Sharpless, near Haddonfield, N. J., on Second day 


morning, the 24th of last month, Ann OFFLey, 
widow of Daniel Offley, formerly of this city,—a 
member, and for many years an elder of Philadel- 

hia Monthly meeting for the Southern District,— 
in the 87th year of herage. ‘ My covenant was 
with him of life and peace, and I gave them to him 
for the fear wherewith he feared me, and was afraid 
before my name.” 


——, On Fourth day evening, the 12th ult., at his 
residence in Camden, N. J., Writram Smita, in 
the 70th year of his age, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. His sickness was short and 
severe, which he was enabled to bear with humble 
resignation and Christian patience. Before his close 
he expressed, his trust, that his peace was made 
with his Maker, and that all would be well with 
him. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 10th inst. 
The West Chester cars leave the Depot on Broad 
street near Race street, daily, at 8 o’clock, A. M., 
and 2 o’clock, P, M., and will stop at the School. 





THOMAS LLOYD’S MARRIAGE. 
The following certificate which was kindly fur- 


nished by a friend in New York, exhibits, in a strik- 
ing manner, the serious and deliberate manner in 
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which our Friends, in the seventeenth century, pro- 
ceeded in the solemnization of marriage. 

The Thomas Lloyd here mentioned, is supposed 
to have been the man well known in his day as the 
friend of William Penn, and for several years his 
deputy in the administration of the government. 
Thomas Lloyd was by birth a Welchman, belong- 
ing to a family above the middle rank in life, and 
educated in the principal seminaries of the times; 
but he turned his back on the honours of the world, 
and united in religious society with a people then 
generally viewed with contempt. He removed to 
Pennsylvania, among the early followers of the pro- 
prietary, where he passed the remainder of his time, 
highly valued by his friends as an able and useful 
minister of the gospel, and respected for his worth 
asa member of civil society. He died in 1694, in 
the prime of life.-—Ep. 


At a Quarlerly Meeting of Flushing, 27th of 
Tenth month, 1689, ‘Thomas Lloyd and Patience 
Story appeared the second time, and declared 
their intentions of marriage, (having proposed it 
before in a Monthly Meeting in New York,) and 
Friends in Philadelphia having, by certificate, 
declared his clearness and their unity with him 
in his proceeding. All things being thus clear, 
Friends left them to their own time for the as- 
complishment of their said marriage. 


Philadelphia, 2d of Tenth month. 
FROM OUR QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Dear Frienps, BRETHREN AND SisTERS,— 
In the dear love of the Gospel we salute you, and 
acquaint you that our dear and well beloved 
friend in the holy faith of Jesus Christ, Thomas 
Lloyd, this day, at our Quarterly Meeting, the 
second time laid his intentions of marriage with 
Patience Story, of New York, before us, and we 
had near and dear unity with him: and his 
lovely deportment and tenderness did greatly af- 
fect us; and we have unity with his said inten- 
tions, for some of us know the aforesaid Patience, 
and have good unity with her in her place and 
service to God and his people ; and we are fully 
satisfied of his clearness from all others, as to 
entanglements or engagements in relation to mar- 
riage. And the Lord bless them, and make them 
a blessing to many in their generation. He hath 
in his place here lived honourably, and done 
worthily, and he may proceed in the order of 
truth, for the accomplishment of the aforesaid 
intentions. So in God’s fear we wish them well, 
and salute you all dearly thereaway, and rest 
your friends in the Truth. 

To the meeting of Friends in New York, whe- 
ther Monthly or Quarterly. 

Signed by 18 men and 7 women. 
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For Friends’ review. 


Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. Thomas Wistar, 
Jr., Commissioner. 

[Continued from page 27. ; 


Sizth Month 16th. 


Met about 103, A. M. Present—-T’. Wistar, 
Commissioner, A. Cope, Wm. H. Bruce, sub- 
Indian Agent, and Secretary Edward Outh- 
waite, Chas. A. Grignon and John Williams, 
Assistant U. S. Striker; Oshkosh, Ponashun, Ah- 
ko-no-may, Sa-ge-toke, Taw-taw-no-wa, Sho-nee- 
nein, Mah-chee-schwo-co-may, Corron Glaude, 
Little Wave, Tah-ko, Wy-tah-sauh, Shaw-wan- 
on, Och-kee-nee-po-way, Osh-kish-ke-nay-new, 
Lamotte, Show-anno-penesse, Much-atah-penes- 
se, Chu-chu-quon-away, Ke-chee-que-nayo, Che- 
que-tum, Nau-kaw-chis-ka, Pech-qunoh-kan-no, 
with all the chiefs named on page 26. 

The sub-agent told them why they were called; 
was glad to see so many of them, all sober and 
prepared for business; sorry that Waw-ke-che-un 
was not here; had sent a second time for him. 
He, however, should lose none of his rights 
should they proceed without him, as their busi- 
ness was now to prepare a roll, which would be 
subject to his revision. 

By the treaty of last fall, their great father, the 
President, was to appoint a commissioner to aid 
them in apportioning the money for the mixed 
bloods. He had taken pains to get a man who 
would see that justice was done. 

Mr. Wistar, the gentleman before them, was 
that man. He thought if they would take his 
advice, the matter would be settled without diffi- 
culty ; he was fully satisfied that the Commis- 
sioner had no object in view but justice to the 
parties concerned. He would offer them a word 
of counsel ;—Beware of evil influences: attend 
first to the making out of a roll; the commis- 
sioner being a stranger, great responsibility would 
rest upon them; they should be very careful to 
know that names given in by them were all right. 
They would then be able soon to get through 
with their business, and return to their homes ; 
they would please their friends and feel satisfied 
themselves. 

If he could render them any assistance, he 
would be at their service at all times, day and 
night. Itwas his wish to gratify them, in what- 
ever did not conflict with his instructions and the 
claims of justice. He would now give place to 
his friend, the commissioner, who would lay be- 
fore them his business. 

The commissioner being led around the council 
room by the interpreter, to take each chief by the 
hand, then delivered his address, as follows :— 

Brothers,—We thank the Great Spirit for per- 
mitting us to meet in council this day, and take 
you by the hand. 

Brothers, We will now tell you who we are and 
why we have come ; I hope you will understand 
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us. Our home is in Pennsylvania, and we are 
Quakers. Our great chief and counsellor, who first 
came over the water and settled Pennsylvania was 
a Quaker ; his name was William Penn, or, in the 
Indian language, Onas. He was a man of peace. 
He looked on the red man as his brother, and 
treated him as one, and lived in peace and love 
with him all the days of his life. For seventy 
years there was peace between the Indians and 
the Pennsylvanians, ’till other people got the 
government out of the hands of the Quakers. 
But your forefathers lived too far to the West to 
have seen William Penn; but your brothers, the 
Oneidas, the Stockbridges, the Muncies, and 
other bands of the Six Nations, saw him, and 
they knew that Penn’s children are and alwzys 
have been their true and steady friends. When 
our = and good chief died, he left a com- 
mandment to his children, that they should 
always live in peace with their Indian brothers, 
and help them and be kind to them ; for that by 
doing so the Great Spirit would be pleased with 
them: as he made the earth and gave it to his 
= and white children to live on it and worship 

im. 

To this day the Quakers have kept the com- 
mandment of their great chief, and have sent out 
their good men and their good women amongst 
the Indians, to instruct them in farming and 
house-keeping, and improving their condition. 
At this time the Quakers are helping your bro- 
thers, the Shawnese in Missouri, and the Senecas 
on the Alleghany, in New York and other places, 

Brothers,—Y our father, the President of the 
United States, General ‘Taylor, knowing that the 
Quakers and Indians had always been good 
friends, and that there had never been any difficul- 
ty between them, sent for me into Pennsylvania, 
to come to see him at Washington. He asked me 
if I would come and meet the Menominees in 
Council, and help you to make out a roll of the 
mixed-blooded Menominees, so that the $40,000 
promised them by the treaty of Lake Powawhay- 
konnay might be paid to them, for that he want- 
ed to have justice done to all the Indians. He 
offered to pay me money if I would come. I 
told him I was the first Quaker the government 
had ever appointed to visit the Indians, and that 
I did not know anything about the treaty of Lake 
P., but hoped it was fair and right. 

I told him that I did not go for the sake of 
the money, for that I would not take any pay 
except my expenses ; but that the Quaker would 
take the long journey to Green Bay, and leave 
his home, and his wife and family, for the love 
he had for his Indian brethren, and because our 
old chief, Wm. Penn, had commanded all his 
children to be kind to the Indians, as their fore- 
fathers had been very kind to him, when he first 
eame over the great water and was but a little 
band. I then told your great father that the 
journey was too long to go alone, when he asked 
my Quaker brother, Alfred Cope, to go with me. 


1 was glad that he asked him to go with me, 
because I knew him to be one who loved the 
Indians, and would be very useful to us in 
Council. 

Brothers,—We have now informed you who 
we are and why we have come to Green Bay ; we 
have obtained this place of Capt. Shaler, to meet 
in, because we here could be quiet, and not be 
interrupted by other persons. We shall remain 
here with you by ourselves, and provide for you, 
and hope none will go out till the roll is made. 
As nothing can be done till the list is completed, 
that must be our first business, and we are ready 
to receive the names of all the mixed-blooded 
Menominees, according to your bands; and when 
this is done, we can proceed to make out the share 
each is entitled to. 

And now, brothers, we ask you to promise, 
each one of you, not to suffer a drop of whiskey 
to be brought here. None of the Quakers drink 
it, and we are distressed to see the mischief it 
has done you. 

Oshkosh, after some reflection and consultation 
with Sho-nee-nien, rose, and first shaking hands 
with the Commissioner, A. Cope, and the Indian 
Agent, delivered, in a low voice, a short address 
to his people, which the interpreter explained in 
brief, to relate to the manner of preparing the 
roll, and to enforce the good advice given by the 
Commissioner. He told them that they knew 
who ought to draw and who not; they should be 
careful to bring in none but such as were entitled. 
If he brought in a wrong name, he wished them 
to correct him. He then turned towards tlie 
Commissioner, and said that there was one thing 
he did not like; he understood that a roll had 
been begun, without the concurrence of the chiefs. 
They wanted to see personally the parties enrolled. 
He had been informed that a great many foreign 
mixed bloods had come in, and that many such 
are on the list; at the rate they were entered, 
there was going to be a list of 600 claimants, and 
there was no such number entitled. He feared 
that men who had never done anything for their 
people, were going to claim an equal share with 
those who had been helpful to them; which, he 
thought would be unjust. 

The chiefs all knew those of the mixed blood, 
that they wished to be on the list. He thought 
it was but reasonable that they should favour 
those who had always lived with them and as- 
sisted them. When the claimants came before 
them, in person, the chiefs would let the Com- 
missioner know whether they were entitled. 

The commissioner replied that he approved 
of all that the chief had said ; that when he 
came over to this place to do business, he 
had been desirous of seeing them alone, in the 
first place, and of avoiding a crowd that might 
embarrass their deliberations. With that view 
he had left a young man in the town, to whom, 
by a notice in the paper, he had directed all per- 
sons to apply, during his absence, that there com- 
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munications might, by that means, reach him; 
that many persons had in consequence left their 
names with the young man, as claimants for a 
share of the money cesigned for the mixed Me- 
nominees, and he had made a list of them ; but 
that the list was of no consequence or authority, 
unless approved by them. 

Oshkosh then expressed himself satisfied, 
shook hands and sat down. 

Corron then came forward and shaking hands, 
said that they had taken much pleasure in hear- 
ing their brother’s talk ; that it sounded well to 
them. They had heard of his sentiments before 
they saw him, and were gratified to have this con- 
firmation of the account. He was not speaking 
for himself alone, but for other chiefs; it was 
their opinion that this business was for them to 
decide; they know who has a right and who not. 
That was all he had to say at present. They 
would have a talk when the business was com- 
pleted. He shook hands and returned to his 
seat. 

Sho-nee-nien was glad to see the Commissioner; 
hoped that all he had told them might prove true ; 
had listened to it with great pleasure ; it was a 
very good and kind talk. He said, they all knew 
the mixed bloods, and objected to the foreign 
mixed bloods, who, they understood, were pour- 
ing in. He did not approve of the list which had 
been taken ; and none of them approved of it; 
many ought to be struck off it. 

The Commissioner answered, that he did not 
know who was on the list ; he agreed with them, 
that it would not be right to make a roll without 
their co-operation ; the roll had to be made here. 

Osh-kish-ke-nay-new was glad to see the Com- 
missioner, and approved of what he had told 
them. He was just such a man as he had wished 
to see, and he hoped that all would go right. He 
was glad the Commissioner had come for the pur- 
pose of assisting them. He had feared, when he 
heard the Commissioner had determined to stay 
at Green Bay to do the business, that the chiefs 
were to be mere cyphers. Now he was pleased 


to find they were to be present at the making of 
the roll, and that he would not enroll any but 


such as they might designate. 
Tah-ko was also glad to see the Commissioner. 


He thought that in seeing him he saw his great 
Father—the President of the United States. 
They had listened with great pleasure to what 
he had told them, and after a while, would have 
a talk which would be the result of the delibera- 
tion of all the chiefs. He belongs to the church, 
and had been cheered at the expression of the 
Commissioner when he said that he believed that 
the Great Spirit had made the earth, and put his 
Red children upon it, as well as the white man, 


to live and enjoy it in peace. 


Some conversational remarks being made by 
several of the chiefs, as though they were still 
uneasy about the list, the Commissioner held up 
before them some sheets of white paper, which he 
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told them he had brought into council, in order 
to make out a roll with them ; that as to the list 
made at Green Bay, they might take it, and if 
they did not find it good, destroy it. 


This seemed to have the desired effect, and 


Oshkosh said, it had better not be dsstroyed, but 
examined ; it might be a help to them. 
elicited the affirmative ugh of the council. 


Which 


The council then adjourned to 2 o’clock. 
Met again about 2 o'clock. 
Present as before, except the sub-agent and 


secretary. 


Soon after, arrived Waw-kee-che-un, with his 


associate and subordinate chiefs, O-paw-me-shao 
and Mah-kaw-mote. 


The Commissioner informed the council, that 


the list spoken of this morning, was now on the 
table for their revision, unless they preferred 
some other method of proceeding. 


Corron suggested the propriety of calling in 


some persons who knew the mixed bloods, to 
help them. 


The Commissioner proposed that they should 


first try what they could do themselves. 


Corron enquired, whether it would not be 


proper to see the persons of the applicants ; they 


might not know them by their names. 
The Commissioner requested, that first, every 


chief would tell what he did know. 


After a general conversation among themselves, 
the chief said, they would like the list to be called 
over. 

This was done in part, the council sitting until 
8 o’clock. Many names were approved, some 
rejected, and a considerable number left for fu- 
ture consideration. 

Then adjourned to Second day, 18th inst., at 
9 o’clock, A. M. 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
A brief biographical sketch of thelate CuaLkLey 
Cotutns, M. D., of New York city, who died 
8th mo. 18th, 1849, of the Cholera. 


It cannot be expected that a young man’s life, 
which is prematurely closed just as he has entered 
the field of usefulness, can afford so large a scope 
for the biographer, as one who has gone down to 
the grave full of years. ‘The leading characteris- 
tics, however, of a person in early life, may be 
considered somewhat of an index of his future 
course ; and where these are in any way worthy 
of example, others may profit by them. 

Dr. Collins was the son of Job S. and Ruth 
Collins, of Utica, N. Y., and was born on the 
10th of Ist month, 1826, in the village of 
Smyrna, Chenango county, N. Y. being the 
youngest of three children, two sons and a 
daughter. 

During the early period of his life he manifest- 
ed an ardent desire for learning, which was grati- 
fied by his parents, who endeavoured to give him 
a guarded education, according to the manner of 
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the Society of Friends. 


ontinued it to the time of his death, of daily 
reading a portion of his Greek Bible. 


During the latter part of his academical course, 
Chalkley Collins was elected a member of differ- 
ent literary associations at Utica, where he uni- 
formly conducted himself in such a manner as to 
gain the friendship and attachment of the mem- 
bers, who manifested their regard by electing him 
president of one on two successive occasions. He 
was also appointed by the same society to deliver 
He chose 
and 


one of their annual public addresses. 
for his theme “American Lrirerature,” 
gained great applause by the able manner in 
which he discussed the subject. At another time 


he wrote and delivered before one of the associa- 
tions a beautiful “ Essay on the usefulness of 


Science,” which was afterwards published. 
A few days after his decease the Philomathean 


Society, at a meeting convened in consequence 
of his death, adopted resolutions expressive of 


the high opinion which they entertained of his 
abilities and worth. 

In his intercourse with young men of his age, 
over whom his mild and conciliatory manners 
enabled him to exercise an unusual influence, he 
never allowed himself to lay aside his fixed prin- 
ciples in regard to the doctrines of Fox and Penn. 
This was the more remarkable, as he was the only 
member of the Society of Friends connected with 
the associations, and almost the only one in the 
city of Utica where his parents resided. His high 
intellectual endowments, devoid of selfishness, 
combined with his amiable disposition, and guided 
by correct principles, rendered him admirably cal- 
culated for the profession which he had chosen. 

He pursued the study of medicine under the 
tuition of his senior brother Clarkson T’. Collins, 
M. D., in the city of New York, where he en- 
joyed superior advantages from his brother’s con- 
nection with the public institutions of that city. 

He made rapid progress in his professional 
studies, and gained the highest esteem of his fel- 
low students ; nor did his assiduity and general 
deportment escape the notice of that eminent sur- 


geon and professor, Valentine Mott, President of 


the medical department of the University of New 
York, who treated him with the kindness of a 
parent. 

On the 15th of the 3d month of the present 
year, the degree of M. D. was conferred upon 
him at the University of New York, whose pro- 
fessors expressed their warmest congratulations 
for the able manner in which he had sustained 
himseif in his final examination before them for 
the degree in medicine. 

On the occasion of his being admitted a mem- 





His academical studies 
were mostly pursued at Nine Partners and Provi- 
dence Boarding schools ; though he completed his 
classical studies at a collegiate institution in Uti- 
ca, where he acquitted himself with much credit 
to his instructors. His partiality for the Greek 
banguage was such that he adopted the practice, 
and c 











ber of the profession of his choice, he wrote an 
defended before the Facuity of the University ay 
able and practical dissertation ; choosing for his 
thesis, Diseases of the Throat—their influence 
upon the Dicestive and Respiratory Organs ; 
pointing out their Causes and ‘TREATMENT. 

Soon after graduating in the spring, he entered 
upon the practice of his profession in the city of 
New York, in conjunction with his elder brother; 
but the latter being seized in the 5th month with 
a disease that endangered his life, he thought it 
necessary to retire from the city, leaving to the 
subject of this memoir the charge of an extensive 
practice. 

Dr. Chalkley Collins sustained himself in his 
new position with great credit to himself and 
satisfaction to his friends. 

The cholera epidemic commenced about the 
time he assumed his brother’s practice, and he 
was called among it constantly, both day and 
night. His age and peculiar temperament made 
him exceedingly anxious to do all he could for 
the afflicted ; and consequently he went to visit 
the sick, regardless of his own health, as long as 
he could even walk, not giving up until he was 
compelled to do so from actual exhaustion. His 
practice was attended with the most eminent suc- 
cess. In his attendance upon cholera patients, 
according to the testimony of a senior medical 
student, who was with him most of the time, he 
lost only two patients, and he was called to those 
two after the disease had advanced to the stage 
of collapse; and he attended a very large number. 
One of the cholera patients whom he attended 
died the evening before the doctor, so that the 
certificate of his own death was delivered to the 
city inspector at the same time as the one which 
he wrote at the death of his patient. 

The cholera has prevailed mostly among 
foreigners, who were destitute of the pecuniary 
means to provide for themselves the comforts of 
life and the attendance of physicians, and were 
compelled from necessity to reside in the meaner 
parts of the city, and in crowded apartments, 
thus creating an unhealthy atmosphere, which 
deterred some of the most stout-hearted from at- 
tending them. 

Dr. Collins refused none, but attended the poor 
in their miserable haunts in the most persevering 
manner, without the least earthly reward. 

On Sixth day, the 17th, Dr. Collins had the 
usual diarrhea which precedes the cholera, but 
instead of doing by himself as he did for others, 
viz., taking his bed and making free use of 
opiates, etc. etc., he continued to attend his 
patients during the day and until 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Soon after going home and lying down, 
the approach of the fatal symptom of collapse 
was evident to himself, and he remarked that he 
must die. Two neighbouring physicians were 
called in, but collapse rapidly came on, and he 
breathed his last at about eight o’clock on Seventh 
day morning the 18th of 8th month last. 
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He expressed his own willingness to die, but 
deplored the effect it would have upon his dear 
parents, brother and sister, all of whom were far 
away from him in his last sad moments. 

At the time of his death his father, Job S. 
Collins, was in North Carolina on a religious visit 
among Friends. His brother had two days pre- 
viously gone to Utica to visit his mother pre- 
vious to his sailing for Italy, where he was going 
for the benefit of his health. The overwhelming 
news was announced to them at Utica by the 
telegraph on the day of his death, so that his 
brother was enabled to arrive in New York before 
the burial. 

Thus hath passed away from works to rewards 
one who was most tenderly beloved by his own 
connexions, and those who were intimate with 
him. 

His career was brief, brilliant, and useful, and 
had his life been prolonged, he, doubtless, would 
have become an ornament to his profession as 
well as to society. 8. 





A Testimony of Southwark (Eng.) Monthly 
Meeting, concerning our friend J ANE Harris, 
deceased. 


In giving forth a memorial of this our beloved 
aged friend, who for many years was a faithful 
labourer amongst us in word and doctrine, and 
who was sustained to an unusually lengthened 
period of life, we are reminded of the promise of 
the Lord through his prophet, to his people Israel 
of old, “ Even to your old age I am he, and even 
to hoar hairs will I carry you.” 

She was the daughter of Richard and Jane 
Peckover, of Fakenham, in the county of Norfolk, 
and was born there in the year 1756. 

She thus writes of the period of her childhood: 
“Tt was divine love which attracted my mind at 
a very early age, and gave me to see and to feel, 
at times, the excellency of that power which sus- 
tained the righteous in all generations, and in- 
spired holy men of old to record the wonders of 
creation, and the works of an Almighty Hand, 
so evidently displayed from age to age; and 
though often thus attracted into quiet retirement 
of spirit, I was prone to evil more than most.” 
At another period she remarks “I had sweet 
consolations, at times, in a belief that my 
Heavenly Father would not utterly cast me from 
his presence, nor take his Holy Spirit from me, 
and indeed he was merciful to my unrighteous- 
hess, and notwithstanding my many revoltings 
and great deviations from known duty, was 
pleased to arise with healing in his wings, yea, 
and to blot out mine iniquities as a thick cloud, 


and gave me to believe about the 18th year of 


my age, that he would sanctify my afflictions, and 
having chosen me in the ‘furnace,’ He would 
form and fashion me for his work and service.”’ 


_ About the 22d year of her age she was united 
in marriage to Richard Harris, of London, and 



































some years subsequently they settled at Walworth, 
in the compass of this meeting, which continued 
to be their place of residence during the remain- 
der of their days. This connexion was the means 
of introducing our dear friend into a large and ex- 
tended circle of relatives, and becoming entangled 
in the gaieties of the world, she allowed herself, 
according to her own acknowledgment, to be 
“robbed and spoiled.” 
suffered to remain in this state. 
mercy followed her with his judgments, and she 
had largely to partake of his chastisements. It 
was given to her to see that she must take up the 
daily cross, and show that she was a follower of 
a crucified Lord ; the gaiety of dress and the usual 
modes of address to which she had been latterly 
accustomed, were to be forsaken, and the testi- 
monies of Truth in these respects, as held by our 
religious Society, were unfolded to her view ; 
being required as tests of obedience by Him who 
was calling for greater dedication to his will. 
Being thus humbled in spirit,she was strengthened 
to adopt and carry out these convictions ; yet deep 
were her conflicts of mind before she fully yielded 
to them, greatly increased as they were by be- 
lieving herself called upon to introduce into her 
family that which was thus laid upon herself asa 
religious duty, and it became her concern to train 
up her children in the simplicity of our Christian 
profession. 
the care of a numerous family devolved upon her, 
on whose behalf she was much exercised in spirit 
before the Lord, that they might be preserved 
from the temptations and snares of the world. In 
reference to the state of her mind under the feel- 
ings above alluded to, she remarks, “ And now 
seeing my soul was abased, and in some degree 
brought into subjection, my spiritual bonds were 
measurably broken, and 1 was enabled to bow in 
deep prostration of spirit at the footstool of Him 
who liveth for ever and ever, and to offer up my 
whole heart as a sacrifice on his holy altar, and 


She was not, however, 


The Lord in his 


Her bodily health was delicate, and 


then I had a faint view of what would be required 


of me, even to confess him before men, not only 


by achange of conduct, of dress and address, but 
also that of publicly advocating the cause of truth 
and righteousness, and of proclaiming his great 
name in the assemblies of his people ; but from 
the latter 1 turned away sorrowful, and said 
‘ Rather let me die than be thus exposed,’ and in 
great mercy this was taken from me for a time, 
till | was more able to bear it. I then endea- 
voured to be faithful to little pointings of duty 
respecting my appearance, but Oh! how did 
things in which I thought I took no great pride 
stick close by me! how hard to part with my 
superfluities ! not because I liked them myself, 
but fearing the contempt and censure of others, 
and also under an apprehension that I might be- 
gin the work and not have strength to go forward, 
and thus bring reproach on the cause.” Her 
heart being thus measurably brought into subjec- 
tion to the Divine will, and seeking to abide 
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under the teachings of the Holy Spirit, she ob- 
serves, “I was often for several years as a vessel 
that wanted vent, yet when in meetings I felt 
something of a constraining power, I did not dare 
to open my mouth, believing these dispensations 
were to inure me to patience, and that when the 
time of offering fully arrived, indisputable and 
strong evidence would attend; but when this 
did appear to be the case, I still asked for fur- 
ther proofs, till at last the light was with- 
drawn.” 

The call was mercifully renewed,although many 

and close baptisms attended before she gave up 
to this important service. In describing some 
of her feelings in the week-day evening meeting 
then held in Southwark, when she first spoke as 
& minister (which was towards the close of the 
year 1796,) alluding to her previous unfaithful- 
ness, she says, “Oh! the great horror of darkness 
that prevailed over my soul! I seemed like one 
excluded from light, air, or food; my very body 
was in pangs.” After a communication from a 
friend who spoke a few words of encouragement, 
“T was broken in pieces, the thick darkness sub- 
sided, the bars of iron were cut asunder, my soul 
was deeply prostrated at the footstool of mercy, 
the covenant of obedience was renewed, and 
words were put into my mouth, but the reasoner 
was at hand, and I feared I might be mistaken, 
and sat for a while under great exercise, and was 
calling its authority into question ; it was then 
shown me, that if I was not now faithful, this 
was the last time it would be required of me, and 
that I should return to the state of horror and 
darkness : I felt the wo not only pronounced but 
begun in me; I then stood up and expressed a 
few words, but believe if I had spoken them 
sooner they might have been more effectual, for 
my strength was almost reasoned away. The 
peace that flowed into my soul is not to be uttered 
or conceived, [ returned home with joy unspeak- 
able ; I was filled with the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, and herein I loved the whole rational 
creation ; the mysteries of the kingdom were un- 
folded to my spiritual understanding, and the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge seemed for a 
season to be opened to my view; the head of 
Satan was bruised; but this was too glorious to 
continue, yet the remembrance of it is sweet to 
me ; I livedon the smiles of my Beloved ; he was 
all in all to me.” 

Continuing faithful to the call of her Lord, she 
became a deeply exercised minister of the gospel, 
and in our religious meetings was engaged in a 
deep travail of soul for the arising of the Divine 
life, and careful in the exercise of her gift in the 
ministry, to move in the fresh puttings forth of 
the great Head of the church, circumspect not to 
exceed the opening vouchsafed ; thus her commu- 
nications were fresh and living, often eminently 
accompanied by the baptizing power of the spirit 
of truth, tending to stir up all to labour in spirit 
for themselves, that so they might experience the 





work of religion to go forward in their own souls 
and thus become living members of the tru: 
church, and instruments in the Divine hand t) 
build up the waste places of Zion. 

Having herself bought the Truth, she became: 
firmly attached to the Christian principles anq 
testimonies of our religious Society, and earnest]y 
solicitous that they should be upheld in their 
fulness, simplicity and spirituality. At one time 
she remarks, “Oh! did our young people of al 
descriptions, but more especially those who are 
setting out in life, know and rightly appreciate 
the privilege of often sitting alone and keeping 
silence, how would the mind be strengthened ty 
shun that by which it is enthralled and kept in 
bondage to the maxims and customs of the age; 
how much precious time might be redeemed and 
profitably employed !” 

Her religious services were confined mostly to 
her own meeting and neighbourhood, in refer. 
ence to which she once remarked, ‘ My present 
allotment seems to be much at home, and to bear 
burdens, to keep the watch in my own meeting, 
where, if I have not often publicly to labour, suf- 
fering and mental exercise are the portion of 
those who are rightly concerned for the prosperity 
of this part of the vineyard, which has indeed 
been digged about, planted and abundantly 
watered.” 

She was, however, engaged in 1797 in visiting 
some of the meetings in Essex and Suffolk, and 
in 1803 was again liberated by this meeting to 
visit these counties, with the Quarterly Meeting 
of Norfolk and Norwich, and in 1805 that of 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, as well as 
the several meetings composing our Quarterly 
Meeting: she also twice visited families in our 
Monthly Meeting. 

In her 60th year our dear friend became a 
widow, in reference to which she writes, “I am 
indeed left with many cares, and many blessings 
to sweeten those cares. Oh! bless my dear 
children ! Father of mercies! I commend them 
unto thee and thy fatherly care. Oh! enable me, 
a poor creature, to fulfil my trust, my important 
trust, of parent,guardian and friend; give strength 
and enable me to hold fast my confidence, and let 
the right hand of thy righteousness still uphold 
thy feeble handmaid, who amidst many priva- 
tions and much discouragement, can, at times, 
adopt the language, ‘ What shall I render unto 
thee for all thy benefits; I will take the cup of 
salvation and call upon thy Name.’ ” 

In 1827, in reference to some in whom she 
was very tenderly interested, after other expres- 
sions of deep solicitude, she thus writes, “‘ The 
goats as described in the gospel are not accused 
of evils committed, but for the neglect of those 
things they ought to have done, yet we have an 
advocate with the Father, who, if sought unto, 
and faithfully followed, will grant unto all true 
penitents such a portion of his Spirit, and interest 
in his mediation, as to obtain, through faith, the 
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blessed privilege of salvation through his death 
and sufferings.” 

In the latter part of her life she was much pre- 
vented by the state of her health from attending 
meetings. It was instructive to us to observe, at 
one period especially, when, after a long confine- 
ment to the house, she was again of ability to 
assemble with us for the solemn purpose of wor- 
ship, that her ministerial communications were 
more frequent and enlarged, and that her gift 
shone with increasing brightness. 

The last years of her life were spent much in 
seclusion from her friends. As the infirmities of 
advanced age drew on, when the mind at times 
partook of the decline of the bodily powers, she 
was often and vividly sensible of the mercies 
allotted to her, remarking, especially with refer- 
ence to those that had been mingled in the cup 
of affliction dispensed by Infinite Wisdom in the 
removal of several of her beloved family, “there 
is much mercy in them, and | have nothing to 
trust to but mercy.” 

Within a few days of the time of her depar- 
ture, when one evening, according to her general 
custom she was reading the Scriptures to herself, 
she cast her eye upon the following words of the 
Psalmist, and read them aloud in an emphatic 
manner twice, if not three times: “ Remember 
me, O Lord, with the favour which thou bearest 
unto thy people: O visit me with thy salvation, 
that I may see the good of thy chosen, that I 
may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, that 
I may glory with thine inheritance.’’ One morn- 
ing soon after this she had been alluding to how 
the night had been passed, and added, * but I 
have been comforted by the remembrance of the 
text‘ In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and 
the angel of his presence saved them.’ ”’ 

She appeared in her usual state of health on 
the morning of her departure—the call to put off 
mortality was sudden, but we reverently believe 
that she was prepared for the solemn summons, 
and that the immortal and redeemed spirit left its 
earthly house of this tabernacle *“ for a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Her decease took place on the 31st of 10th 
month, 1848, in the 93d year of her age, having 
been a minister about 52 years, Her remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial ground, Long 
Lane, on the 7th of 11th month, after a solemn 
meeting at Southwark. 





LEE-WAY INDICATOR. 


A. A. Wilder, of Detroit, the ingenious inven- 
tor of the “ Steamer Telegraph,” has hit upon a 
simple but very ingenious manner of determining 
the lee-way of a vessel at all times while on a 
voyage ; so that her latitude and longitude can 
be correctly determined, without the usual obser- 
vations, and with no other trouble than simply 
referring to the log for a correct run, and where 


the workings of the “ Indicator’’ are regularly 
recorded. The Detroit Commercial Bulletin 
says of it:— 

“Indeed so perfect and useful is this inven- 
tion, that with it any precise point may be made, 
after taking the usual bearings, notwithstanding 
the vessel may be making the greatest rate of 
lee-way, as her course can be altered to meet the 
variations marked out by the “ Indicator” to 
the wheels-man. The contrivance is as simple 
as the invention is important, and as sure to re- 
cord its lee-way as the compass is to indicate 
the vessel’s beariags. It consists of a tube four 
inches in diameter, running down from the bin- 
nacle of a vessel to the keel, through which 
passes a rod, and to which is attached, imme- 
diately under the keel, a vane, about eight inches 
deep, and two feet long. This being in dense 
water, is sure to be operated upon by any lee 
way the vessel may make, which is indicated by 
the needle at the top of the rod, which is placed 
upon a plate on which the degrees are marked, 
situated between two compasses in the binna- 
cle.” —NV. American and U. 8S. Gazette. 


It may be observed, that however accurately 
the lee-way, or the difference between the appa- 
rent and the actual course of a vessel, may be 
determined by the Indicator, the use of celestial 
observations will not be superseded by it. The 
utmost it can accomplish will be to remove one 
source of error to which the reckoning of a ship’s 
way is liable. ‘The indications of the log, as 
well as the course given by the compass, can be 
nothing more than approximations to the truth.— 
Epiror, 





THE PROGRESS OF THE GLACIERS. 


The following extract gives a melancholy pic- 
ture of the gradual enlargement and extension of 
the glaciers, an enemy, by which, however slow- 
ly and silently, the fertile valleys of the Alps in 
Switzerland would seem destined, ultimately, to 
be overwhelmed and lost to the uses of man. It 
is from the * Switzerland in 1847” of Theo- 
dore Mugge, recently translated from the Ger- 
man, and published in England : 

“In travelling through the Kander Valley I 
had the company of a pleasant, intelligent man, 
a pastor, who, in spite of rainand wind, gave me 
a great deal of information concerning the mode 
of life of the people of his parish, as well ascon- 
cerning the mountains around, with which he 
appeared thoroughly acquainted. He confirmed 
the account I have invariably heard from inhabi- 
tants of the country, that the glaciers and masses 
of ice on the Alps are constantly increasing, and 
the pasture land diminishing in the same propor- 
tion. Many a vatley he was himself acquainted 
with, which in the last century fed large herds of 
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cattle, where now scarcely as many single head 
can pick up a scanty subsistence. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Gaster Valley a hundred years ago 
afforded pasture for six hundred cows during the 
summer ; fifty years ago about half that number 
could find food; now it will barely support 
seventy. This same complaint I heard repeated 
in many different quarters by the herdsmen on 
the Furka, and in the Grisons. The ice and 
snow are continually augmenting; the glaciers 
are pressing down more and more into the val- 
leys, and filling them up; the temperature is 
sinking; the soil deteriorating and growing 
marshy. What can be the cause of this alarm- 
ing change? Are the Alps rising higher, forced 
upwards by some powerful action of subterra- 
nean fire? a cause that is conceivable with the 
chalk formations; or does this alteration of cli- 
mate proceed from accidental causes of a tempo- 
rary nature? This much is certain, that where 
large trees once grew no tree will grow now; and 
that large roots are found beneath what is now 
everlasting snow. In some valleys where the 
mountain sides are clothed with firs, they are ob- 
viously dying away, and no art can make a young 
plantation prosper. In the Ursern Valley the few 
pines left by Suwarrow remain, but they do not 
increase; and, in descending from the Wengner 
Alp, at the foot of the Jungfrau, to the Grindel- 
wald, you see to the left a number of dying pines, 
whose blackened branches have as spectral an 
appearance as those on the Altenfiord, in Nor- 
way, beyond the polar circle. On the Wengner 
Alp itself, attempts have been made for years to 
encourage the growth of trees—they will not suc- 
ceed ; and it is not till three or four hundred feet 
lower that they flourish in luxuriant vigour.” 





PEACE BE STILL. 


Hast thou heard the loud roar of the turbulent ocean, 
When the wintry wind over its bosom has passed, 
When the angry waves raged in their wildest commotion, 

And death seemed to ride on the wings of the blast ? 


Hast thou seen the frail bark in that moment of anguish, 
Now aloft on the billow, now whelmed in the surge, 

When the hopes of the hard-toiling mariner languish, 
And the hollow gale sounds in his ear like a dirge ? 


*Tis the moment of mercy,—his efforts all failing, 
She appears, and the tempest subsides at her will;— 
Her voice, o’er the tumult of waves, is prevailing, 
As en the soft accents of,—Peace! be ye 
still. 


Go on then, thou sea-beaten vessel ; and borrow 
New light from this darkness, new hope from this 
fear ; 
Let thy peril to-day, teach thee trust for to-morrow ; 
In storm or in sunshine, thy Saviour is near. 
M. Foz. 


WANTED. 
Situations in a Friends’ aa in the country for 
two lads, members of Society, lately from Ireland, 


aged 14 and 17 years. Enquire at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 84 Arch St. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamer America arrived at Halifax at 1; 
A.M., on the 25th ult. The general European 
news 1s of no great importance. A letter from Lon. 
don, dated on the 14th ult., represents the Cholera 
as making fearful ravages in that metropolis. The 
deaths from that disease, officially reported, for the 
preceding week, were 2026. ‘These returns are 
considered as detective, but they indicate a decline 
in the ravages of the disease. The alarm is said to 
have a sensible effect on the regular trade and rail. 
way traffic of the city. 


The Spanish government have published, with 
commendations, the President’s proclamation re- 
specting the Island of Cuba. 


The affairs of France and Italy have caused con- 
siderable anxiety to their respective governments. 
France, it is said, will not withdraw her army, and 
her ministers will not subscribe to the policy of the 
papal court. 


It is reported that the Russian and Austrian min- 
isters are using their influence with those of the 
Sultan, to refuse an asylum to Kossuth and his 
friends, who have sought safety in Turkey. The 
fortress of Comorn still held out at the last account, 
although Klapta, its old commander, and its chief 
officers have left it. 


Germany.—The following states have acceded to 
the federal alliance proposed by Prussia, Saxony 
and Hanover, and have appointed members of the 
Council of Administration: Prussia, Hanover, Sax- 
ony, Baden, Nassau, Weimar, Mecklenburg, Schwe- 
rin, Stielitz, Anhalt, Bremen, Hamburg, Bruns- 
nea Hesse Darmstadt, Two Reuss, Two Schwartz- 

urg. 

Encitanp —The United Service Gazette states 
that the British cruiser Rifleman, had reached a 


| having just returned from a cruise in which she ha 


captured and destroyed a fine brigantine of 300 
tons, with 600 slaves on board. She ran ashore, 
with a tremendous surf breaking over her. They 
succeeded in saving 125 of theslaves, about as many 
more swam ashore during the night, and the rest 
were left dead on board. 


The Maltese papers state that letters from Tri- 
cola, the capital of Thessalonia, announce that a 
dreadful conflagration, supposed to be caused by 
incendiaries, had deaseped 320 houses, 640 shops, 
and the whole Jewish quarter of that town. 


An impressive display of public feeling was made 
at Cape Town, Southern Africa, on the 4th of 7th 
month, on account of the expected arrival of a crew 
of convicts at that place. The meeting was held in 
the open ain, and notwithstanding the rain was 
falling in torrents, a large assembly stood for six 
hours, listening and responding to animated speeches 
from thirty successive orators. The substance of 
these resolutions was decided upon, to be embodied 
in ‘‘ one more petition to the Queen and Parliament 
of Great Britain.” ; ; 

An experiment for the culture of Indian Corn 1s 
said to have been tried, with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, in St. James’ Park, London; but from the de- 
scription of the plant given in the Times, there ap- 
pears some reason to apprehend that the experi- 
menters are trying their skill on a plant which 1s 
not used for food in this country. 

The Convention for remodelling the Constitution 
of Kentucky, convened at Louisville on the Ist inst. 








